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EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The eighth annual meeting of the Association was held as scheduled at Fordham 
University on Tuesday, September 7th. Mass in the University Church, celebrated by Rev. 
Charles A. Curran, president of the Association, inaugurated the day's activities. The 
meeting proper began with an address of welcome to the members by Fordham's President, Rev. 
Laurence J. McGinley, S.J. A panel discussion on Catholics in Psychology and the business 
meeting occupied the morning, while the symposium on Psychotherapy and Religion, with its 
accompanying discussion, consumed the afternoon. The appearance of Dr. Thomas Thale, Exec- 
utive secretary, Department of Neurology and Psychiatry, School of Medicine, St. Louis 
University, in the symposium on Religion and Psychotherapy constituted a significant devel- 
opment, in that it marked the first time that a non-member of the Association had been in- 
vited to participate in the program. The meeting was followed by a social hour and dinner, 
and concluded with the presidential address. At the end of the dinner, Father Curran turned 
over his office to his successor, Rev. Vincent V. Herr, S.J., the Association's new pres- 
ident. , 


The dinner arrangement, found successful last year, was repeated, and the meeting 
was expanded to a full-day session for the first time in the history of the Association. It 
proved to be our best attended meeting, 120 persons being present at the dinner, and about 
twice that number for the meeting. By general consent, not only was it the largest, it was 
also the most successful meeting we have had to date. Credit for the arrangement of the 
program goes to Sister Annette, head of the program Committee, who served also as toast— 
master at the dinner. A significant feature of the meeting was the inclusion of the pro- 
gram as an integral part of the APA convention, and the listing of our participants alpha- 
betically with the participants in the APA convention. A certain number of non-Catholics 
attended the meeting, especially the afternoon session, and considerable interest in the 
program was expressed by APA members, it being remarked that Religion and Psychotherapy 
was a topic which had never been considered in an APA convention. 


The Board of Directors met twice in New York, once prior to the ACPA meeting, 
and once on the day following. The following points, both from the Association meeting and 
from the meetings of the Board of Directors, are presented as being of general interest. 


Election of Officers.... 


Dr. Natalie T. Darcy, acting for the Committee on Elections, reported the 
results of the election, based on votes from 183 constituent members, or 5 per cent of 
those eligible to participate. On the basis of the method of preferential count provided 
for on the election ballot, the following persons were elected to office: 


President-Elect: Dr. William A. Kelly 
Treasurer: Dr. Virginia VM. Staudt 
Members of the Board of Directors: Dr. Raymond J. McCall 


Rev. Noel Mailloux, O.P. 


Per se, there was only one vacancy to be filled this year on the Board of 
Directors. It had been foreseen, however, that a second vacancy might occur in the event 
that Dr. Kelly became president-elect, and provision for this circumstance had been made 
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ACPA NEWSLETTER on the election ballot which specified that, in 
this case, the nominee securing the second high- 
Bimonthly publication of the American est number of points in the preferential count © 
Catholic Psychological Association . for the Board of Directors would fill the unex- 
pired term thus created. Consequently, Dr. 
Editor: Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. McCall was declared elected to a full three yea 
Fordham Universi ty term on the Board, and Fr. Mailloux to the one — 
New York 58, N. Y. year remaining of the unexpired term of Dr. Kell 
Book Review Editor: The Constitution provides that the elected 
Dr. Virginia M. Staudt members of the Board of Directors serve as chai 
Hunter College men of the four standing Committees of the As- 
New York 68, N.Y. sociation, the other members of each Committee 
being appointed by the Board of Directors from 
Subscription price for non-members: among the constituent membership, upon nominatio 
$1.00 per year by the respective chairmen. In the subsequent 


meeting of the Board, it was determined that Sr. 
Annette would continue to head the Committee on 
Program, and that the remaining Board members would assume the chairmanship of the following 
Committees: Dr. McCall, Committee on Membership; Br. Philip, Committee on Elections; and Fr. 
Mailloux, Committee on Publicity. The two remaining members of each Committee will be announced 
in a subsequent issue of the NEWSLETTER, 


Treasurer's Report.... 


TREASURER'S REPORT, 195), 


Balance, September 1953 $156.36 
Dues 1257.50 
Subscription to NEWSLETTER 472.00 
Gift 5.00 
Mailing list fee 15.00 
Secretarial help $248.15 
Office expenses - Secretary 15.00 
Stationery, etc. 137.65 
Postage 211.00 
Mimeographing 17.50 
Addressograph 110.68 
Dictaphone and transcriber 500.00 
NEWSLETTER supplement 25.00 
Father Bier's NCEA address (reprints) 67.80 
ACPA Constitution 125.00 
Programs 40.00 
Book Reviews 11.71 
Traveling expenses - Board 227.200 
Reception - International Congress 75.00 
Bank service charges 2.75 
Totals $1905 .86 $181.2) 
Balance $91.62 
/s/ Charles A. Curran M. Gertrude Reiman 
Vincent V. Herr, S.J. Treasurer 
Auditors 


After presentation of the treasurer's report, an explanation was offered of the two 
purchases for the secretary's office, those namely for an addressograph and for a dictaphone. 
The secretary had previously reported that the membership of the Association had increased from © 
240 charter members of September 1949 to the current 1 members, an increase of close to one 
hundred per cent. The growth in membership involved a parallel increase in correspondence and | 
other secretarial duties, so that a dictaphone became just about essential if the secretary were 
to continue to combine his secretarial services with his regular academic duties. The NEWSLETTE! 
subscribers are now more numerous than the members, and a total mailing list for the NEWSLETTER © 
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close to one thousand made some mechanical system of addressing envelopes equally imperative. 
nsequently, a small hand operated addressograph was purchased. These two acquisitions ma- 
rially reduce the burden of the Secretary's office and facilitate considerably service to the 
sociation. 


idget for 1955.... | 
The following budget was submitted to the membership at the meeting and accepted by them, 


ereby automatically fixing $3.00 as the amount of Association dues for 1955: 
BUDGET FOR 1955 


Estimated expenses 
O members NEWSLETTER: 


at $3.00 each $1350.00 Printing, paper, etc. $750.00 
SLETTER, subscrip- Supplements 75.00 
‘tions and renewals 500.00 Mailing 125.00 
ital $1050.00 Envelopes 50.00 
| Total $1000 .00 
Secretary's Office: 
Secretarial help 350.00 
Postage 150.00 
Programs, mimeographing 75.00 
Office expenses 25.00 . 
Total 600.00 
Travel for spring 
Board meeting 250.00 
Total 1550. 


members.... 


Following the recommendation of the Committee on Membership, the Board of Directors elected 
following persons to membership in the Association: 


Constituent Members Associate Members 
Egan, Br. John M. Bolle, Arthur M. 
Healy, Collins Concannon, Sr. Josephina, C.S.Jd. 
Lasaga, Jose I., Ph.D. Friedl, Rev. Francis P., Ph.D. 
; Lussier, Leon W. Glynn, Rev. Alan, O.F.M. 
{ Malloy, John P., Ph.D. Koslosky, Joan C. 


Kureth, Sister Genevieve 
| ' McTaggart, Helen P. 
Murphy, Vincent M. 
Phelan, Helen M. 
Rancurello, Antos C., Ph.D. 
Sandra, Mother M. Elaine, M.C.S.A. 
Vincent, Rita 
Wagner, Carl M. 
Wysocki, Boleslaw A., Ph.D. 
Zlody, Rudolph L. 


The 20 members admitted now, combined with the 41 elected in the spring, add up to the 
gest number joining the Association in any single year since its inception. The previous 
‘gh for any one year had been 3, in 1951. 
f NEWSBRIEFS 
ACTIVITIES OF ACPA MEMBERS; Dr. J. David O'Dea, Associate professor of education at Florida 
ate University, served as a consultant at the Southern College Personnel Association Summer 


onference at Mars Hill, N.C., August 15th to 20th....Dr. C. Kermit Phelps was elected vice 
ssident of the Greater Kansas City Psychological association for 195\-1955..Rev. John Gilson,S.J 


as on previous occasions, planned and directed the fourth annual Institute on Religious and 
Sacerdotal Vocations, held at Fordham University, July 28-29. Dr. Walter J. Coville, chief 
clinical psychologist at St. Vincent's Hospital, New York City, participated in a symposium in 
the Institute on Emotional Health and Human Relations in the Development of Vocations.... | 
Mr. Anthony J. Summo, of the Psychology Department of Manhattan College, has been named research 

ellow in comparative psychology of the New York Zoological Society....The luncheon-meeting for 
comparative and physiological psychologists, held at the New York Zoological Park as part of the 
APA convention on Saturday, September lth, was under the direction of Dr. John V. Quaranta, ; 
chairman of the department of psychology at Marymount College, Tarrytown, N.Y., and research 
associate of the New York Zoological Society....Edward R. Quinn, of Notre Dame University, gave 
a paper at the annual Vocation Institute held at Notre Dame on July 17th. 


JOB CHANGES: Dr. Frank C.J. McGurk, formerly of Lehigh University, has accepted a posi- ~ 
tion, effective this August, as Staff Psychologist at the United States Military Academy, West 
Point, N.Y....eRev. Andre Godin, S.J., has transferred from the Gregorian University in Rome, 
where he was professor of experimental psychology, to Brussels, Belgium, where he will be en- 
gaged in writing for the review LUMEN VITAE, and working at the International Center for Studies 
in Religious Education....Philip D. Cristantiello has left the Vocational Guidance Division of 
Catholic Charities of the jean ener of New York to assume the post as assistant guidance direc 
tor of St. Peter's College, Jersey City, N.J.....Rev. John R. McCall, S.J. is this year at 
Fairfield University, Fairfield, Connecticut, teaching psychology courses in the department of 
education....Dr. Magda B. Arnold, after several years of research in personality at Harvard 
University, will return this fall to Loyola University, Chicago, as professor of psychology.... 
Rev. James E. Royce, S.J., chairman of the department of psychology at Seattle University, is 
on a leave of absence from Seattle this year to serve as Dean of Notre Dame College, Nelson, 
B.C., Canada, the first Catholic college in far western Canada. 


25TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF LOYOLA'S PSYCHOLOGY DEPARTMENT: To commemorate the 25th 
Anniversary of its establishment at Loyola University, Chicago, the psychology department is 
planning a three day celebration for October 8, 9, and 10. Notable among the events scheduled 
is a Symposium by the Chairman of Psychology Departments from the Universities and Colleges in 
the Chicago area, on the topic: The Future of Psychology as a Profession. Among the chairmen 
participating will be: Dr. William A. Hunt, Northwestern University; Dr. James G. Miller, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Phil S. Shurrager, I.1I.T:; Mother Margaret Burke, R.S.C.J., Barat Col- 
lege; and Sister Mary Benedict, B.V.M., Mundelein College. This symposium will take place on 
Saturday morning, October 9th. On the same afternoon, the principal speaker will be Dr. E. 
Lowell Kelly, President of the APA. 
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BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


Commins, W.D. and Fagin, Barry PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. New York, Ronald, 195k. 
Pp. V 795. $5.75 > 


The authors of this text set down in the introduction their purpose for writing the book: 
"For our purpose, a theory is a belief or a point of view which has been tested experimentally 
and has many implications for educational practice....Educational psychology is not a collection 
of rules-of-thumb for teaching, but of theory; that is of concepts, principles, methods, ways 
of thinking." 


The professor of educational psychology who bemoans the tendency of text books to present 
some devices based on psychology as a preparation for the prospective teacher will welcome a 
text that emphasizes the concepts, principles, methods, and ways of thinking. Fortified with 
good psychological principles, the young teacher will have an opportunity to do creative teach- 
ing within an adequate frame of reference, instead of being cramped with the limited prepara- 
tion of "know-how" or "bag of tricks" which do not always apply to the particular situation in 
which he finds himself. Commins and Fagin have set forth a worthy objective. 


To achieve these aims, the authors cover such topics as Human Growth and Development, Indi- 
vicual Differences, Conditions of Learning and the Forms of Learning. However, in planning the 
content of the book the authors were guided by the suggestions of a committee of Division 15 
(Educational Psychology) of the American Psychological Association. This Committee listed the 
five general areas essential to educational psychology as Human Growth and Development, Learning, 
Personality and Adjustment, Measurement and Evaluation, and Techniques and Methods of Educational 
Psychology. 


This reviewer feels that one of the weaknesses of the text is that in its arrangement, the 
authors did not adhere more closely to the suggested sequence of the committee. The contents of 
Part III, "Individual Differences in School" might very easily and perhaps more effectively been 
integrated with the material presented in the chapters under the heading of Part II. On the 
other hand, the parts devoted to "Learning" Parts IV and V seem to be better unified than in the 
1947 edition of Commins' book. Just such a mechanical and logical arrangement as that in Parts 
IV and V with the appropriate subject material considered under the general heading is very 
effective in rouding out the approach to the problem of learning in relation to teacher and 
pupil experience. 


The references at the end of each chapter include authorities in the specific field under 
consideration. The authors have combed the best from these authorities and have incorporated 
the results of scientific findings in a readable, interesting style. Catholic educators will 
welcome such a text for courses in educational psychology since it definitely meets a need. 
This reader, however, was disappointed that the definition for personality selected by the 
authors was not the more wrkable one of Allport which has been revised to harmonize with 
Catholic philosophy by including the "influence of intellect and will" by Alexander Schneiders 
in his Outline of Rational Psychology. 


Perhaps the best recommendation that this reviewer can give the book is to say that it will 
be adopted this year as a text book for the Educational Psychology classes in this College. 


College of St. Scholastica Sister Digna, 0.S.B. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Ostow, Mortimer M.D., and Scarfstein, Ben-Ami Ph.D., THE NEED TO BELIEVE: THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF RELIGION. New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1954. Pp. 159. $3.00. 


This book deals with the psychological basis of religion. The authors, one of whom is a 
practicing psychoanalyst and the other a professor of philosophy, attempt to show that, regard- 
less of the particular forms which history has imposed, religion must have a primal source in 
deep unconscious drives. They readily acknowledge that this wicw of the origin of religion does 
not offer a complete or an exclusive explanation, and that the psychological characver of re- 
ligion does not prove it to be either true or false. Although they often speak of psychic roots 
of religion, they always mean the psychoanalytical roots; with slight modifications, their 
approach is Freudian. 


Ultimately all religions stem from man's passive wishes. These passive wishes, the desire 
to be curbed and limited, to be used and to have something done to us, are just as real as the. 
active wishes, the desire to accomplish, to use others for our own gratification; however they 
have been repressed into the unconscious and would be regarded as shameful if recognized, 
probably because passivity is dangerous biologically. For instance, we really want to obey 
although we think that we are forced to obey. This human trait is extremely useful,for every 
stable society requires obedience in most of its members. Religion develops as the instrument 
by means of which obedience and the other passive wishes are more acceptable to the superego 
and respectable in the eyes of others. 


Disobedience generates a sense of guilt and a desire to be punished,-which in turn reenforce 

e individual's need for subjection to the demands of society. This connection between dis- 
bedience and guilt originates in infancy. A child's comfort and security depend entirely upon 
is parents, especially the mother whom the child soon learns to recognize as distinct from self 
nd the source of his well-being. If the mother is offended, punishment and the withdrawal of 
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benefits follow. Conscience is the perception of the guilt which is thus incurred; later on in 
life, when the dependence upon parents has been shifted to society, conscience becomes a sense 
of social obligation. Psychologically, religious authority is derived from parental authority. 


The more common and wholesome religious practices benefit both the individual and society. 
For the individual, the various mechanisms for dissipating guilt, such as self-denial, confes- 
sion and reparation lead to a sense of innocence founded on humility which is balm to the spiri 
Religion also provides a basis for optimism in the face of life's ugly facts which might other- 
wise be overwhelming. In an interesting chapter on ritual, the authors attempt to show that it 
is one of the most effective means for holding the members subject to the community. In the 
performance of ritual, the individual feels in conscience bound to repeat certain actions down 
to the smallest details, the meaning of which he seldom understands. Explanation of ritual is 
usually nothing more than rationalizing; its real purpose is to teach submissiveness. “Ritual 
is to humans what the bit and reins are to the horse." 


In the last chapter of the book, the authors face the question which has long been upper- 
most in the mind of the reader; is there any truth in religion? The answer is that we neither 
know nor can know since the great thinkers of all time are divided on this question. "The 
most general refutation for the arguments for God's existence is not that they can be proved 
false, but that they involve unnecessary assumptions .... To Freud, the religious person mani- 
fests the continued illusions of the child, to Jung, the cumulated wisdom of mankind." The 
authors do not seem to realize that if the truth of religion is doubtful, it cannot produce 
strong convictions in its followers. Without conviction, its binding-power is weakened so that 
religion becomes helpless to combat the powerful forces of evil both in the individual and in 
society against which the authors extol its usefulness. 


Because of its felicity of expression and its wide coverage of the fields of cultural anthro. 
pology and comparative religion, the book makes interesting reading. On the other hand, the 
facts and excerpts are presented merely as illustrations; there is no indication that the se- 
lection is made against a background of scholarship and genuine understanding when the authors 
leave the field of psychiatry and sally forth into other vast areas of research. The few 
references to Catholicism have left this reviewer somewhat sceptical of their insight into one 
of the world's religions. Indeed even in the psychiatrical aspects of the subject no real 
evidence is presented; the reader is confronted with the usual assurance of the psychoanalyst 
that no proof is needed for those who understand, while it is useless for all others. 


The authors would probably hold that this emphasis on the need for proof is entirely beside 
the point since they say in the introduction that they wish to "drive points home by example 
rather than full exposition" and they admonish the reader on the last page against an excessive 
reliance upon reason. "Of the-many illusions to which reason is subject, one of the most per- 
sistent and endangering is the illusion that it is master. Reason is only the luminous tip 
of a massive and impulsive subterranean psyche." ; 


Fordham University Philip H. O'Neill, S.J. 
New York, N.Y. 


Sarason, Seymour B, THE CLINICAL INTERACTION (With Special Reference to the Rorschach.) 
New York. Harper & Brothers, 1954. Pp. x 25. 


Impressed that systematic attention in the research and related literature of clinical 
psychology has not been given to the clinical interaction, Sarason devotes an intensive book 
to a number of facets or variables operative in any inter-personal interaction and evaluates 
their importance in the clinical situation. 


He makes a number of telling points. The book should give pause to the thoughtful clin- 
ician; make all of us more aware of hidden variables affecting our diagnostic conclusions. 
He emphasizes the fact that clinicians deduce covert from overt behavior, utilizing assump- 
tions derived from theory for which there is no empirical or experimental evidence. Theory 
by which clinicians are guided to their conclusions is seldom explicitly stated nor do we 
know whether clinicians are in agreement on many vital points of theory. 
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Admitting a degree of demonstrated validity of clinicians' conclusions, 
Sarason feels far too little is known about what a clinician does and thinks 
in regard to different aspects of a protocol. That the clinician should exert 
effort to make explicit his thought processes is admitted, that "the scientific 
significance of his efforts is open to question because he has been intuitive, 
has not made the manner in which he arrived at his conclusions explicit" is, 
however, an unwarranted over-statement of the case against the clinician as 
diagnostician. 


Sarason performs a real service in reminding the clinical student in 
dramatic fashion that: (1) What the clinician concludes about a patient 
represents inferences based on observations of behavior. (2) Variations 
in interpretation of clinical data originate from unstated assumptions 
about the meaning of behavioral functions. (3) What the analyst is set 
to see, in addition to his attitude towards himself and the patient, 
changes when his theory changes. () The subject's conception of the 
purpose of the interaction in part determines the nature of the interaction. 
(5) Age, attitudes and behavior of the psychologist are variables, especial- 
ly as they relate to the patient's conception of the interaction or the 
nature of interaction. (6) Previous learning and characteristic attitudes 
of the subject affect the response. ; 


Sarason is attacking straw men when he argues that "Clinicians are test- 
centered, rather than Client-centered," or "Many clinicians base their inter- 
pretation on a dichotomy like-use of scoring categories," or when he implies 
that "responses are evaluated independently of antecedent factors." Clinicians 
customarily take many variables into account in dynamic interpretation of the 
patient's words or actions, though the clinical textbooks may not have spelled 
this process out. The case is dramatically over-stated if the implication is 
left that practical and practicing clinicians have been unaware of the impact 
of the variables on their findings and interpretations. Staff teams of psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists and psychiatric social workers in the typical diag- 
nostic conference setting have not overlooked their existence or relevance 
for conclusions as to prognosis and type of treatment. 


Sarason's card-by—card interpretation of Rorschach protocols, aimed at 
making explicit the interpretive process is an excellent teaching device, 
should be useful to teachers of graduate students. The discussion of recent 
research on Rorschach scoring categories, and the treatment of analysis of 
the Rorschach protocol as a device furnishing data for dynamic, integrated 
interpketation is instructive. It fills a gap in the teaching of Rorschach 
analysis which was usually bridged in the internship clinic training by the 
experienced clinician in the field. His evaluation of the variables operative 
in the clinical interaction, such as, assumptions made in evaluation of be- 
havior, the role of the psychologist, continua, the importance of past learn- 
ing and attitudes, is thorough. All of these and other factors need more in- 
vestication, systematic treatment, and integration in the analytic process. 

A service is performed in highlighting their importance, weighing their 
relevance in the clinical evaluation of presented data. 
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Professor Sarason's book seems most useful for clinical training in the 
graduate school. The rationale of projective testing is treated, as are the 
variables to be taken into account in diagnosis. Research workers in therapy, 
or in other aspects of clinical psychology must be mindful of the variables tested. 
Clinicians interested in the use of the Rorschach for indications as to direction 
prognosis and progress of therapy would profit from the clinical interaction 
treatment of projective instruments. 


Stevens Institute of Technology Joseph G. Phelan, Ph.D. 
Hoboken, N. Jd. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW AS OF AUGUST 15, 195l. 
Bromberg, W. MAN ABOVE HUMANITY, Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott, 195). 
Pp. xiii # 342. $5.75 


Estes, W. K. et al. MODERN LEARNING THEORY, New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1954. Pp. xv 4 379. $5.00 


Guilford, J. P. PSYCHOMETRIC METHODS. (2nd ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1954. Pp. ix #597. $8.50. 


Matthews, D. R. THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF POLITICAL DECISION-MAKERS. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1954, Pp. viii # 71. $.95. 


Rogers, C.R. & Dymond, R.F. PSYCHOTHERAPY AND PERSONALITY CHANGE, 
Chicago: Univer. of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. x #47. $6.00 


Sanderson, H. BASIC CONCEPTS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1954. Pp. xiii # 338. $4.50 


Washburne, N. F. INTERPRETING SOCIAL CHANGE IN AMERICA, Garden City, 
N.Y¥.: Doubleday, 1954. Pp. xiii f 50. $.95. 
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